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SOVIET- AMERICAN EXCHANGES: PROMISES AND 

PROBLEMS.* 

by 

Mikhail Tsypkin 



NEED FOR A BALANCED POLICY. 



The new opportunities presented by General Secretary Mikhail 
Gorbachev's policies of perestroika ("restructuring) and glasnost * 
("openness") for human contacts between American and Soviet 
citizens seem quite exciting. TV link-ups, free-wheeling debates at 
various fora, forthcoming exchanges between Soviet and American 
undergraduate students— all of this appears to be the first step 
towards something Americans have desired since World War II: a 
greater mutual understanding between the. Soviet and American 
peoples, leading to a more peaceful world. There is a pronounced 
tendency accross the whole spectrum of political opinion in this 
country to see Soviet-American exchanges as unreservedly 
beneficial to this nation. But in the real world there is no such thing 
as a policy with only benefits and without any costs to it. If our 
hopes for Soviet-American exchanges are not to turn into a bitter 
disappointment (something that happens all too frequently in Soviet- 
American relations) we must come up with a balanced policy in this 
matter, which realistically takes into account both pluses and 
minuses of US-USSR exchanges. 

There is no doubt that reducing the isolation imposed on the Soviet 
people by its own regime for the last seventy years generally would 



This is prepared text of a testimony presented at the hearings of Commission 
for Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) of U.S. Congress on November 
17, 1987. Views expressed here are solely those of the author and not 
necessarily of the Department of the Navy or any other agency of the U.S. 
Government. 



serve American national interest. But we should not make a mistake 
of assuming that the Soviet regime will not attempt to make wide 
use of increased exchanges for its own ends inimical to our national 
interest. The basic problem is as follows: 

It will take a very long time before the increased exposure 
of Soviet citizens to America results in decisive changes in 
Soviet political mentality and subsequently in qualitatively 
better character of the relations between the two nations. 
It will take much less time, however, before the Soviets 

can reap benefits from exchanges in the sphere of military 
technology and propaganda. 

We should recognize that exchanges require wise policy management 
and oversight, and that regular involvement of the CSCE in these 
matters can significantly contribute to making Soviet-American 
exchanges benficial to the our national interest. 



UNDERSTANDING THE SOVIETS. 



The one clear benefit this nation can derive from exchanges with the 
Soviets is our improved understanding of their system of 
government and society. To achieve maximum benefits for visiting 
Americans, exchange programs should meet the following 
requirements: 

• American visitors should preferably stay for reasonably long 
periods of time in the Soviet Union, from 2 or 4 months to a year. 

• American visitors, especially students, should live as their Soviet 
counterparts do. The Soviets have succeeded in segregating Western 
diplomats and journalists in special compounds in Moscow; they 
usually segregate exchange students as well. While it will be difficult 
to end isolation of American diplomats and journalists in the 
immediate future, the isolation of American students should be 
ended as soon as possible. 

• Greater geographic dispersion of Americans on exchange visits to 
the Soviet Union should be achieved. Now they are all too frequently 
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concentrated in Moscow and Leningrad. This definitely limits their 
perspective on life in the Soviet Union. 

I should say very frankly that I am sceptical of short visits to the 
Soviet Union so fashionable today 1 When I came to this country as 
an immigrant 10 years ago, I had to go through the process of 
learning about a different culture, a different society. On the basis of 

my own cross-cultural experience, I am confident that had I spent 
only several weeks in the United States, I would have understood 
very little about this society. Therefore, I am sure that the utility of 
short visits to the USSR by multitudes of Americans not speaking 
Russian and depending heavily on their official Soviet hosts is only 
marginal. 



UNDERSTANDING THE AMERICANS. 



We should not be, on the basis of experience, too certain about the 
positive impact of exposing Soviet visitors to our democratic values. 
Several cautionary points should be made to avoid excessive 
expectations. 

• Historically, penetration of Western ideas and values into the 

Russian society was a painful and uneven process. Indeed, 

throughout the XVIII, XIX and early XXth century Russia's educated 
classes tried to introduce Western ideas and values into their nation's 
political life, but with very limited success: the Russian society was 
too large (as it is today), the bureaucracy was too entrenched (as it is 
today), and the political requirements of keeping a huge 
multinational overland empire together were too pressing (as they 

are today) for drastic liberalization to occur. 

• There is, unfortunately, no established correlation between visiting 

a democratic society and becoming a democrat. On the one hand, 
Vladimir Lenin, the father of Soviet totalitarian communism, spent 
most of his adult life in exile in such democratic nations as Great 

Britain and Switzerland. So did a number of other leading early 
Soviet communists. On the other hand. Dr. Andrei Sakharov, the most 
consistent proponent of democracy in the Soviet Union, has never 
been to the West. 



1 For a description of this new fashion, see Barbara Gamarekian, "A Hot Ticket 
Is Round Trip, to or from Moscow," The New York Times . November 9, 1987. 
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• We should not assume that spending time as an exchange student 
in the United States necessarily makes a Soviet (or, for that matter, 
any other foreigner) a friend of the United States. Example: one of 
General Secretary Gorbachev's top foreign policy aides, Aleksandr 
Yakovlev, a member of the Politburo and a Secretary of the Central 
Committee responsible for propaganda, spent a whole year in the late 
1950s as one of the first Soviet exchange students at Columbia 
University. He also served as a Soviet Ambassador to Canada from 
1973 to 1983. Despite his great exposure to the United States as a 
student and as a diplomat, he is now one of the most virulently anti- 
American writers in the Soviet Union. His recent book. From Truman 
to Reagan , suggests that Americans need "a shock of pain, just like 
the one in Vietnam ... in order to feel shame and disenchantment 
instead of jingoism;" it describes the United States as "a country of 
generally poorly informed people indifferent to suffering and 
troubles of others," and the American middle class as the "carrier of 
nationalist, racist, chauvinistic and militaristic sentiments and 
strivings." Yakovlev attributes American signing of SALT I to "the 
defeat in Vietnam," and concludes by saying that the American state 
is "permeated with chauvinism and messianism." 2 As the official 
responsible for the work of Soviet mass media, Mr. Yakovlev has 
overseen several viciously anti-American disinformation campaigns, 
including the one accusing the United States Government of 
manufacturing the AIDS virus, accusing the CIA of organizing the 
Jonestown massacre, and charging the United States with importing 
babies from the Third World in order to obtain transplant organs 
from them. 

• The Soviets who come to the United States as newsmen or 
exchange visitors in many (if not most) cases report to the Soviet 
public a picture of the United States so distorted that it can cause the 
Soviet people to hate and dislike America. Vladimir Simonov, the 
correspondent of the Novosti Press Agency and of the Literaturnava 
Gazeta in the United States, compared the recent resurgence of 
patriotism in American to an "epyleptic fit." 3 A member of a recent 
delegation of young Soviet political leaders to the United States, upon 
his return informed the Soviet public that President Reagan allegedly 



2 A. N. Yakovlev, Ot Trumena do Revsana (Moscow: Molodaya gvardiya, 1984) pp. 
12, 34, 155, 398. 

3 Vladimir Simonov, "Yablochnyy pirog bez yablok," Literaturnava Gazeta . 
October 16, 1985. 
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welcomed AIDS as the means to "destroy the scum of the society and 
to strengthen the family," and that Gorbachev was more popular in 
the US than Reagan . 4 

• Studying American society at first hand does not necessarily bring 
the Soviets to conclusions conducive to peaceful relations between 
both nations. Thus, a noted Soviet student of American public opinion 
Yuri Zamoshkin from the Institute of USA and Canada, came to 
believe that the best way for the Soviets to deal with the United 
States is by keeping American people vulnerable to nuclear threat: 

The "factor of fear" of the threat of nuclear war and of the 
American vulnerability in such a war can apparently stimulate 
the anti-militarist mood of the Americans, their striving for 
peaceful agreements and normalization of relations with the 
USSR only under certain conditions. One of such conditions is 
destruction of the illusion that the USA can reach such a level 
of development of nuclear strength and ballistic missile 
defense that would reduce the risk of nuclear war or save 
Americans in case of war . 5 



• Even if the stream of Soviet visitors to the United States increases 
tenfold, the Soviet government will retain an ability to select such 
visitors from the ranks of the privileged, and use such visits as a 
reward for political loyalty. Thus, increased chances of visiting the 
United States might induce more Soviets to act as political 
conformists. Soviet-American exchanges will begin to have a 
genuinely positive impact on the relations between the two nations 
only when controls on travel of Soviet citizens to the West, including 
the United States, are greatly relaxed to conform with the norms 
accepted in most of the world, and when Soviet citizens can have a 
real say in their nation's political system. 



4 Literatumava Gazeta . September 9, 1987. 

5 Yu. Zamoshkin, "Yademaya opasnost' i faktor strakha," SShA. Ekonomika. 
Politika. Ideoloeiva. 1985, No. 3, p.7. 
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AVOIDING PITFALLS. 



If Soviet-American exchanges are to further the national interest of 
the United States, two types of pitfalls should be avoided. One is that 
the Soviets will use their access to American scientific and research 
and development community to increase their military strength. The 
other one is that the Soviets will use exchanges for legitimizing their 
violations of human rights. 

THE ISSUE OF SCIENTIFIC CONTACTS. 

The possiblity that Soviet arsenal will not keep pace with the latest 
developments of world science and technology is haunting the Soviet 
leaders. Gorbachev’s policy of perestroyka (restructuring) is 
frequently rationalized by the Soviets themselves as the means for 
further improving their defense technologies. The problems of 
access to Western science and technology stand foremost among the 
Soviet concerns. Prime Minister Nikolai Ryzhkov expressed concern 
that the correlation of military strength between East and West will 
shift against the Soviet Union if the latter is "isolated” from "modern 
technologies." 6 

In the 1970s, with the excitement over Soviet-American exchanges 
in the air, the security aspect of scientific exchanges was all too 
frequently overlooked. As a result, according to the Department of 
Defense, Soviet scientists used their exchange visits to American 
research centers to obtain information on such militarily significant 
projects as fuel-air explosive devices, "wing-in-ground effect" 
aerodynamic vehicles, and heads-up displays. 7 They worked on 
communications problems at the Operations Research Center at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT); on computers at the 
Operations Research Center at Berkeley, the Digital Systems 
Laboratory at Stanford, and Computer Science Department at UCLA; 
on ceramic materials (crucial for space technology) at the Department 
of Material Science and Engineering at MIT; on aircraft gas turbine 
engines at the Department of Aeronautical Science and Mechanical 



6 "Kursom nauchno-tekhnicheskogo progressa," Izvestiva . December 18, 1985. 

7 The Honorable Frank Carclucci, "A Letter to Dr. William D. Carey," Science. 
January 8, 1982, pp. 140-141. Fuel-air explosive munitions are based on a 
principle of creating an aerosol cloud of fuel-air mixture which is then 
detonated to achieve an explosive effect. A "wing-in-ground effect" 
aerodynamic vehicle is an extremely low flying aircraft; heads-up displays are 
used to project flight data on aircraft cockpit glass. 
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Engineering at Northwestern University and at the Department of 
Aerospace Engineering at Georgia Institute of Technology; on space 
technology at the Department of Aeronautics at MIT, and so on and 
so forth. 8 

Even a cursory look at the institutional affiliation of Soviet 
participants in only one exchange program (International Research 
and Exchanges Board, established in 1968 by the American Council of 
Learned Societies) shows that many Soviet participants were drawn 
from some of the most famous institutions for training military 
research and development specialists and conducting their own 
research and development programs for the military. Thus, the 
Moscow Institute of Engineering Physics dispatched eleven scientists 
to study in the U.S.; Moscow Advanced Technical School named after 
Bauman (the alma mater of Andrei Tupolev, the famous aircraft 
designer, and of Sergei Korolev, the father of the first Soviet ICBM), 
four; the Moscow Aviation Institute sent four; Moscow Institute of 
Steel and Alloys, three; Moscow Physical and Technical Institute, 
two; Moscow Institute of Electronic Technology, two; Kuibyshev 
Aviation Institute, three; Leningrad Aircraft Instrumentation 
Institute, two; Leningrad Shipbuilding Institute, two; and Leningrad 
Polytechnical Institute, three. (I should note that it was not the job of 
IREX to screen the Soviet exchange candidates, but of the U.S. 
Government, which apparently failed to do so.) 

The situation has obviously improved since the beginning of 1980s, 
as a result of greater concern about Soviet illegal transfers of 
militarily significant Western technologies, as well as of the reduced 
flow of exchanges in the aftermath of the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. Now, with the number of Soviet exchange scientists 
obviously increasing, it is important to exercise caution and 
discretion when deciding on which Soviet scientist is to be admitted 
where. 

It is often argued that the mere presence of Soviet 

scientists at American research centers tells them nothing 
they could not learn by reading American scientific 



8 International Research and Exchanges Board. Annual Report 1977-78 fNew 
York: IREX, 1979), pp. 48-51; International Research and Exchanges Board. 
Annual Report 1979-80 (New York: IREX, 1981), pp. 45-46; International 
Research and Exchanges Board. Annual Report 1980-81 (New York: IREX, 1982), 
pp. 44-46. 
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literature. This is only partially true. This argument 
overlooks the fact, emphasized in a recent study of Soviet 
science by the Rand Corporation, that the critical 
information for linking theoretical knowledge to mass 
production is know-how, which is something the Soviets 
cannot find in journals. Obtaining know-how "requires 
personal contact... This applies to the transfer not only of 
know-how concerning a device or process, but also to 
purely theoretical information." In addition, because of the 
Russian tradition of relying on Western science and 

technology, information about Western developments 
serves as a catalyst for the Soviet decision-making in 
science and R&D, helping overcome bureaucratic inertia . 9 

The Soviets in fact have an established tradition of Western training 
for future leaders of their military research and development. The 
"father" of the first Soviet ICBMs, Sergei Korolev, had been an 
apprentice of a French aircraft designer, Paul Richard. So were Chief 
Designer of helicopters N.Kamov, Chief Designer of flying boats G. 
Beriev, and one of the two Chief Designers of MIG aircraft, M. 
Gurevich. The man who designed the gun for the famous T-34 tank 
of World War II, Vasily Grabin, had been trained by German artillery 
engineers, while the Chief Designer of magnetrons (powerful vacuum 
tubes) for Soviet radars, Anatoliy Fedoseev, had been a trainee at 
RCA in the United States. While the Soviets are much more 
technologically advanced now that fifty, or forty, or even twenty 
years ago, they still look to the West when major changes in science 
and technology are on the horizon. 

Indeed, Soviet military leaders believe that today military affairs 
are undergoing a profound revolution due to the fast pace of 
technolgical development, on the scale of the one which took place 
after World War II with the introduction of nuclear weapons, 
electronics, and missile technology. Soviet authoritative sources, such 
as Major General M. Yasyukov, a professor at the Voroshilov 
Academy of the Soviet General Staff, emphasize the fact that it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to draw the line between 
what in modern science is important for military R&D and 
what is not: 



9 Arthur Alexander, Soviet Science and Weapons Acquisition (Santa Monica, 
CA: Rand Corp., 1982), pp.37-39. 
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